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Tue New Year. 

May it bring health and happiness, and as far as these 
may be promoted by it, wealth; to our patrons and read- 
ers in all parts of the union. Every one, even the most 
listless of the human race, experiences some emotion at 
thethought that one year more of his existence in this 
life, has been swallowed up in the abyss of time past,— 
and that he is brought that much nearer to the goal to 
which we are all advancing.—Suppose it were possible, 
who would dare lift the curtain to contemplate what even 
another year may bring forth? Happy and. enviable the 
temperament of him who does not feelthat shadows, 
clouds and darkness hang upon it. All we can say even 
to the most sanguine of our patrons, is, that wemincerely 
hope the brightest visions of their imagnati Be re- 
tlised—May children fulfil the hopes of their parents, 
and husbands even more than fulfil their nuptial engage- 
menis and all the promises of the-honey-moon! May 
the garners of the farmer be full to overflowing, and the 
tiers in the tobacco-house of the planter break down with 
the weight of their burden until the products of both can 
reach a profitable market,—and when they do, may the 
first proceeds be invested in good and instructive books, 
that thus the seeds of knowledge and of virtue may be 
sowed in the minds and hearts of the rising agricultural 
generation, and to that end, may all become paying sub- 
scribers to the AMERICAN FarMER, for to that end shall 
il be faithfully dedicated. Once more, and with all our 
heart, a happy new year to all our fast friends, and “the 
de’il shake off the loose ones!” 





Tuoucuts on THE ReaRinc aNp ENDOWMENT oF 
Cuitpren—in the Country. 

However lamentable if not numerous, are the excep- 

tions, we must yet admit, that as a general rule, every 

man is the best judge of his own affairs; and so univer- 


- wal is said to be the philoprogenitive bump, that few far- 


mers are supposed to need, or will brook instruction, as 
to the treatment of their own children,—hence it is not 
without iminent hazard of being deemed officious, that 
any man may venture to give a hint, in matters where the 
instinct of natural solicitude may be supposed to offer the 
surest guarantee that all will be done for the best! Yet 
who that has an ear to hear, and an eye to see, has not 
Witnessed the ruin of many a young man, sometimes by 
overweening paternal tenderness; sometimes by ill judged 
and eruel harshness; by perversion of his natural abili- 
ties to objects ill suited to his genius; and often times by 
failing to offer him pecuniary assistance at that critical 
moment in the tide of most yonng men’s affairs, which, 
*taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


“the Town Mouse and the Country Mouse.”—It teaches 


BALTIMORE, MD. JANUARY 6, 1841. 


It is not proposed here, to enter upon any general dis- 
sertation on the hackney’d theme of paternal vigilance 
over the education and morals of our own offspring ; but 
merely to call attention toa few mistakes, as we deem 
them, in the management and habits of parents who re- 
side on their estates in the country—and who have chil- 
dren to prepare for and start on the rough and thorny 
journey of life. 

One of these mistakes in our judgment is the almost 
universal inclination to press their sons into the already 
crowded ranks of what are called, par excellence, the 
learned professions ; and when they cannot eke out, or 
will not spare the means to do that, still the practice is 
to place them in almost any oecypation in the large cities. 
Another gross error as it seems to us, consists in parents 
who have it in their power to give them, at once, some- 
thing to make a start in life, retaining them too long ina 
state of abject dependance. , 

Those who are sv prone to send their sons into towns, 
to learn any sort of business, and run all sorts of risk, 
merely as it would seem to get rid, for the moment, of 
the expense of maintaining them, and the trouble of su- 
pervision, might read again with advantage the fable of 


the moral that the plainest faré, with the health, quiet and 
security of rural life and occupations, is preferable to all 
the pomp and luxury and ostentati itality of the 
city. But the bitter personal animosities and heart burn- 
ings of close rivalry in trade,—the disgustful satiety that 
follows the rich man’s debaucheries—the keen anguish 
inflicted by sudden reverses in commerce, 
‘fore unsteady than the Southern gale”— . 
the base infidelity and ingratitude of sun-shine friends, 
that sharpen the sting of adversity, to say nothing of the 
ever present temptations, to find relief in the dice-box and 
the bow] ;—these are the realities of a town life end its 
pursuits, that rarely enter into the simple imagination of 
the farmer. In his own conduct towards his clrildren, 
too often he betrays forgetfulness of that first, most beau- 
tiful, and all sufficient prayer, which every good mother 
teaches her infant, with uplifted hands to prefer to the 
great Father over all—“Lead us not into temptation.” 
As for the preference so universally awarded to the 
learned professions, the honour of membership has been 
so cheapened by the easiness of access, that, as with a 
vitiated currency, it requires now-a-days the sagacity and 
experience of a Wall-street broker to calculate it down to 
intrinsic value. And then, in regard to the endowment 
of sons and daughters, how much better would it be, if 
farmers who have large estates, instead of driving their 
sons to unmanly or subordinate employments, would at 
once portion off a corner of a large plantation, were 
it only one hundred acres-—and thus endow them 
with the sense, the pride, and the enjoyment of independ- 
ance. An hundred acres in thrifty New England, is con- 
sidered a large farm.—On these a man will well educate 
and rear a large fumily of sons and daughters, and it is 
only when he cannot give, or help them to buy, even 
less than that number, that they leave his paternal roof, 
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to build their log-cabin in the Weat, and in it, and from 
it, to rise to fortune and the highest honours of the re- 
public. May not a young man’s industry and enterprise 
be better tested on an hundred, than on a thousand acres? 
But with us in the South, the idea is, that itis not worth 
while to give a son any thing, until you can give him an es- 
tate of some three or four hundred acres at least, with houses, 
stock, implements and all its appointments complete. 
And, alas! too many fathers even go on accumulating oné 
estate after another on the vulgar and antisocial maxim, 
—*get all you can, and hold on to ali you get!” keep- 
ing their sons and sons-in-law in a state of servile depend- 
ance, destructive of all manly dignity of character, as it 
is incompatible with that true affection, which to be 
sound, sincere, and above all suspicion, requires an ap- 
proach to something like equality of circumstance 
and condition. Let him then give at once, a part of that 
which he cannot take with him to the grave, and realise 
while he lives, the satisfaction of associating with his sons 
and sons-in-law, like gentlemen on equal terms, and of 
seeing them and their families improving and drawing 
subsistence and pleasure, from that which, if it be not to 
him, absolute redundance, may yet well be spared. By 
keeping his offspring waiting for his shoes, he often drives 
them to despair, dissipation, and ruin,—or to seek their 
livelihood in some distant region, beyond the reach of 
that most endearing of all human associations—that of. 
parents and children—with a single exe#ption, which, to 
all good husband-men we need not specify. 

It is related of Mr. Astor, of New York, the wealthiest 
individual in America, and who has too, the honour of 
being the fabricator of his own fortune, that on a neigh- 
bour one day remarking to him how perfectly happy he. 
should be, if he only possessed a fortune equal to Mr. 
Astor’s income for a year; Mr. A. replied—why, sir, 
have you not enough every day to eat and drink? Oh, 
certainly. And your clothes—they are quite as good as. 
mine.—Y es, admitted the discontented man, I have quite 
enough of these. Then, said Mr. Astor,are you not as 
well offas I am, since J can only enjoy from mine, meat, 
drink and clothing; and none of it-can I carry with me 
to the grave! 

Why then drive on through life, devoured by an insati- 
able thirst for getting a Jitt/e more, instead of dividing our 
ample stores with our children, or if we have none of 
these, then with some meritorious, faithful and congenial 
friends? The desire for accumulation up to the point of 
comfortable independence, is natural, honourable, and 
salutary.—But is there any association so loathsome as 
opulence and avarice ?—Any character so wretched as 
that of an old man, of overgrown fortune, sitting like a 
spider in the middle of his far-extended web, gathering to 
himself all that comes within his reach—surfeiting in the 
midst of his abundant stores, yet denying the smallest 
portion of them to the calls, not only of charity and suf~ 
fering want—but even to the fair and reasonable wants 
and demands of his own children ? 





Battimore County AGRICULTURAL SocigTy.—-A 
number of the farmers and breeders im. and near this city, 








to follow in the wake of swarms that have preceded them, 


are aware of the importance to our comunity of carrying 
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out the suggestions contained in our last week’s paper, 
for the formation of a society for the furtherance of the 
objects therein'set forth, and a call will shortly be made 
for a meeting to carry the same into effect. 





Lovistana—Nearly every day’s mail from the South 
and South West, brings us evidences of the increasing 
spirit which the planters of those regions are evincing, in 
reorganizing their system of husbandry—since the storm 
of politics has subsided, this is particularly observable— 
and it is gratifying to find that instead of continuing to 

ive all their force and means to raising of cotton, for 
which they caa only obtain 8 or 9 cents a pound, while 
they are paying a dollar a bushel for corn, and in the 
same ratio for other necessaries, they begin to find that it 
is more advantageous to diversify their products, and by 

thus raising within themselves the means of their own 
support, secure thereby an independence from the 
fluctuations which are continually occurring in their 
great staple, sometimes from the state of trade in Europe, 
and frequently from the shortness of their crops—We no- 
ticed in our last an extract from the message of the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, calling upon the Legislattire to devise 
some means by which the planters of that State shall be 
preserved from rain in consequence of this latter cause ; 
and we do hope the sad experience they now have, will 
induce them to make such provision for the future, as to 
. relieve them from so humiliating a position. It is really 
astonishing that such a blind policy has been so long pur- 
sued by them—and there is every inducement now to 
provoke them to turn their attention so far to other ob- 
jects of culture, that they may not be entirely at the 
mercy of creditors for the very necessaries of life, whenever 
any untoward circumstance comes across their great sta- 
ple—We rejoice to see these views are being carried out 
by many of the planters of these regions, and the orders 
constantly receiving by the publisher of the “ Farmer,” 
for the selection of ‘improved breeds of cattle, hogs, &c., 
as also for the various kinds of seed and implements of 
husbandry suitable to their circumstances, are evidences 
that. the work of>regeneration is going on. 

We were led to these remarks by the reception of a 
letter from a gentleman of Opelousas, La., requesting the 
“Farmer” to be forwarded to him and a friend, and ma- 
king inquiries relative to the various kinds of cattle and 
liogs, preparatory to ordering the same, from which we 
thake the following extract, which will surprise some of 
our readers, as it did us, to learn that such extensive 
herds of worthless animals are to be found in our coun- 
try; and shews the necessity of an improvement by 
crossing with blooded stock : 

* “Relative to cattle, our object is to procure the best 
possible milk breed. Opelousas, (to use a familiar 
phrase,) is the greatest “cow country” in the Union ; and 
among you, where a hundred head of cattle is considered 
a large stock, one’s veracity would be in much danger, 
were I to tell of a single man’s branding as many as 1500, 
2000, and in some instances, 3000 calves a year. But 
Our cows are almost worthless milkers, and our cattle 
generally want body, and compactness of form. Please 
then inform me what is the best milk breed you have, 
and what are the peculiar or characteristic qualities of the 
’ Berkshire, Lancashire, Woburn, Irish and Neapolitan 
from the description you shall give, we will be 

énabled to select that which will best suit us.” 





Rariww Growtu.—We procured some five month since, 
for Mr. Gorsuch, of Hereford, Baltimore County, a pair 
of black Berkshires, then about two months old, and we 
had an opportunity a few days since of seeing the boar, anc 
was astonished to witness his rapid growth—He is now 
seven months old—his weight on the 3d December was 
130 lbs.; on the 25th he was weighed again, whien he 
had gained more than 20 Ibs. in 22 days, during which 
time he was actively employed at service, preparatory to 
being sent away. Mr. Gorsuch and brother have made 


a selection of very superior animals, from which they 
will be ablé to supply their neighbors and others. We 
are glad to see so_good 4 spirit being manifested in that 
section of the county in which they reside, and they will no 
doubt be amply rewarded for their enterprise and skill.— 
See advertisement. 

Other gentlemen ‘in’ the vicinity of the city have also 
made large additions to their stock, which we shall here- 
after take occasion to notice more particularly—and as 
soon asa society shall be formed (which is now in pro- 
gress,) we shall probably be able to make an Exhibition 
in the Hog-way at least, not to be surpassed by any oth- 
er section of the Union, for variety of breeds and superi- 
or animals. 

We witnessed a day or two since, a barrow two years 
old, of the Bedford and Byfield breed of hogs, which 
surpassed any thing of the kind which has ever come un- 
der our observation. In the heat of the past summer he 
was taken off of his feed, for fear of suffocation—at 
that time he weighed about 900 Ibs. A gentleman to 
whom he formerly belonged, accompanied us, and ac- 
cording to his judgment, such has been his increase, that 
he thinks he will now weigh about 1300 pounds! This 
will seem almost incredible, and we could form no idea 
of his monstrous dimensions, had we not have had ocular 
demogstration. There is a gentleman in the vicinity of 
this city, who has a sister to this animal, and has prom- 
ised to have a drawing taken of her, from which we shall 
have a cut prepared for the Farmer. The owner of this 
barrow, has more than once been offered $150 for him, and 
$175 was the day before tendered and refused—He con- 
templates slaughtering him in the spring—In the mean- 
time, any of our friends visiting the city, curious in such 
matters, will be gratified as we were at the sight of the 
monster. 





Tue Tosacco Trape.—Few things betray more un- 
equivocally, the weakness of a cause, than any impa- 
tience of discussion, indicated by its advocates. We 
should consider ourselves derelict to truth, as well as to 
those whose intérests we desire to defend, were we.to 
limit the discussion of the tobacco question, to the admis- 
sion or presentation of one-sided views of it. 

However much the planter may be impressed with the 
injustice and injurious effects of the high duties imposed 
on the product of kis industry abroad; and however 
strongly he may be persuaded that a great reduction of 
that duty would lead to a great increase.of demand and 
consumption, and be in itself, but -a fair reciprocation of 
our liberal policy in regard to the products and manufac- 
tures of foreign governments; yct we are quite sure that, 
with ourselves, the planters genera!ly desire to eschew 
all prejudice and all pre-conceived opinions, that may 
embarrass or interfere with a frue understanding of the 
question. 

Much as has been the light reflected on this subject al- 
ready, by the discussions and documents which have re- 
sulted from comparatively recent inquiries, and we may 
now add, some excitement in regard to it, it ought to be 
remembered by every candid investigator, that the mem- 
bers of Conventions representing that interest have been, 
for the most part sent there, from confidence in their zeal 
and abilities to maintain particular views, in which they 
were known to concur with their constituents. So true 
is this, that in the late Convention at Washington, Mr. 
Jameson, of Missouri, in the fullness of an honest zeal, 
remarked that any man present who was not favorable to 
the views. of the Convention, was a traitor, guo ad this 
great interest, and ought not tobe there. We mention it 
merely to shew that it is well to keep our minds open to 
the light of truth, wherever it may lead. The Editors of 
the Richmond Whig, who wield a reac'y and a polished 
pen, have lately promulgated the views of correspon- 
dents, with much. appearance of haying adopted them, 





which, as will be seen, by the following extract, are dine 
metrically antipodistical to those which have been go 
decisively and unanimously promulgated by the Tobaceo 
Convention. 

In some observations preliminary to the insertion of 
the letter to Mr. Rives, the Editors of the Whig, re. 
mark— 

“Thus for example various articles of importation y 
on which the duties have been taken off by the Tarig 
compromise, are higher, being duty free, than when burp. 
dened with a heavy import.” 

Now this is exactly what the planter anticipates—that 
were the duties taken off tobacco in France for example, 
or established at a rate in reciprocity with our low duties 
on French productions and manufactures, that the article 
would rise jn the French market—and then, add these re. 
spectable Editors, what seems to us to be a non sequitur, 
though there is force in the argument itself— 

“Thus too Holland and Belgium levy lower rates on 
our tobacco, than other countries in Europe, and it ig 
there where the smallest quantities are now taken, and 
they of the most inferior qualities.” 

With exemplary candor, the Editor go onto say— 

“We express no opinion, for we feel ourselves incom. 
petent to decide, where Doctors disagree—Our business 
is, if possible, to suggest doubts and to invite inquiry.” 

Yet do they significantly allude to the fable of the goose 
and the golden egg. One purpose at least, not without 
its use, will be answered by calling attention to the, 
something more than doubts, of a press like the Rich. 
mond Whig, circulating in such numbers, through a great 
tobacco region. It will serve at least to admonish the 
advocates of restrictive or retaliatory measures, that their 
work is far from being done. The garrison cannot be 
considered as all awake and aroused to a common sense 
of danger, while an approved and sagacious sentinel on 
the watch tower, in his lonely round, still cries “alls 
well!” neither can the implements of defence, until fur- 
ther inspection, be pronounced altogether and beyond all 
doubt appropriate and. of the best mettle, which an old 
warrior examines and looks on with suspicion. 

It is to: be remarked, en passant, that the distinguished 
statesman to whom -the following letter is addressed, is 
he from whom emanated the first elaborate and strong, 
and as he had hoped successful resistance, to the change 
from the old system of concours, under which the French 
was supplied, to.the one of monopoly by the Govern- 
ment; which is now complained of. In Mr. Rives’ letter 
to Baron de Montbel, dated 20th July, 1830, among oth- 
er arguments and complaints, he says— 

“In any event, it seems evident that the interests of 
French industry, in its relations with foreign trade, would 
be injuriously affected by the proposed change. Under 
the system of concours, a number of foreign merchants 
contributing to the supply of the regie, when they come 
to invest the proceeds of their sales in return cargoes, 
they support, by their competition, the price of the pro- 
ductions and manufactures of France, and by diffused 
and multiplied agencies, give, at the same time, increased 
employment to the merchants of France. A monopoly 
of the supply, granted to a single contractor, obviously 
excludes all these collateral advantages, while it is not 
perceived to present any advantage over the system of ° 
concours, in reference either to the quality or price of the 
supplies of foreign tobacco; the best security both for 
the quality and price of a commodity being generally 
found in a free competition of sellers. If abuses of any 
sort have occurred under the concours, they cannot be ate 
tributed, | presume, to the principle of the system, but 
must have arisen from delinquencies which the vigilance 
of the-administration, under such regulations as the en- 
lightened superintendence of your excellency should 
prescribe, would doubtless be adequate to correct.” 

On the 30th of the next month, however, the French 
| Minister, Baron Louis, very coolly informed our Minister 
that the change in the system of supply, to the one now 
in use had been’ decided on, and notice given to the 





‘Trade in the Moniteur. And more recently, it has been 
extended to the year 1852! 
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In announcing this fact to the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Cass, under date 5th March last, says— 

«| have nothing now to-add, but that the measure is 
beyond the reach of ordinary diplomatic discussion, and 
that its solution must depend on the measures which the 
Executive and which Congress may see proper to adopt.” 
—See Doc. No. 229, 26th Congress, 1st Session. 

This document by the bye is we apprehend from some 
cause, of too limited circulation—All at least that have 
been printed should be distributed—It consists of numer- 
ous letters from our Ministers at all the courts of coun- 
tries who are consumers of our tobacco. 

We shall from time to time extract copiously from 
them, merely remarking now that it appears somewhat 
extraordinary that the President. of the United. ‘States 
should have in no shape recommended the subject to the 
consideration of Congress, after having been so recently 
assured by our Minister in France, thas the solution of 
the difficulties * must depend on the measures which the 
Executive and which Congress may see proper to adopt,” 
unless it be that the President may be of opinion that we 
had “ better let it be”—and that (which strange as it may 
seem, it is yet not improbable,) he and the Editors of the 
Wuice for once agree, in thinking that to move in it at all, 
would be to “realize the fable of the goose that laid the 
golden egg.” Well! human nature never appears to 
more advantage, or gentlemen more amiable, than when 
all antipathies are subdued by a common sentiment of pa- 
triotism and love of truth! On the other hand it is not 
easy to see what “measures” Mr. Cass could expect the 

Executive to “adopt” if it were not the act of recom- 
mending it to the especial attention of Congress. But to 
the letter, of which the Whig says— __ 

' The following is the copy of a letter addressed, we 
understand, to Mr. Rives, by a very distinguished mer- 
chant, whose experience in the Tobacco trade has been 
“go great as to entitle his opinions to the utmost defer- 
ence.” Sa at od 

Whatever may be thought of its positive and some- 

-what self-complacent tone, it is mueh better for the culti- 
vators who have a more abiding,Mhough: it may be not a 
‘deeper or more immediate iwterest toi the subject than the 
‘writer, that whatever is to be said,-should: come out: that it 
may be fairly met. We repeat our earnest wish that the 
speeches in the late Convention could be published. 


“By the bye, speaking of Tobacco, have you observed 

of late les demarches gu’un fait, to get up conventions in 

-regard to this branch of our exports? Governors, mem- 
bers of Congress, and Heaven knows who besides, dis- 

cussing a matter and seeking legislative interference, in 

which, were they to succeed in carrying out their views, 

they would completely destroy what they profess to a- 

mend. I contend that, there is no interest of our coun- 

try so well protected as is Tobacco, under the existing 

‘Tegulations of all the European Governments, with the 
exception of Prussia and such of the German Confedera- 

‘cies as have leagued with her in what she calls her ligne 
des Donanes. What more should we desire of the Gov- 

ernments of Europe than to prohibit the culture and give 

_usthe exclusive supply of an article that no other coun- 
try produces? Suppose we could get our grain trade on 
. that footing, do you suppose that any one but a madman 
would seek to change it? All the great Tobacco consu- 

ming countries of Europe offer us this advantage—in the 
present state of things, England prohibits the culture, en- 

tirely, and so does Spain and all of Italy,—and in France 

the culture is surrounded with so many annoyances and 
the prices fixed upon by the Regie for their own growth 

. is now so low that these causes are gradually, but steadi- 
.ly producing the abolition of the culture. They have on 
the other side of the water as deep an interest as we on 

this, not to allow the excess of imposition to interfere 

with the use of it—for as revenue is their object, they 

seek so to graduate thé scale as to give every develop- 

ment possible to the consumption.- Suppose the Ameri- 

cans accomplish the object they wish, (a total abolition of 

all duties,) what would be the consequence? Why, sim- 
ply this,—that all revenue ceasing, atl the Governments 

of Europe would at once withdraw all restrictions and 

Prohibitions on the culture; :and as it is certain to any 
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one conversant with Europe, that their. climates and soil 
can produce ‘Tobacco most advantageously, we should 
soou see the culture extended to the full extent of their 
wants,and America would be left alone to consume, her- 
self, her whole production; and with a consamption of 
about 30,000 hhds.,and a produce of 120 to 150,000 
hhds., | should like to know, upon the principle of sup- 
ply and demand, what would become of our Tobacco 
planters? That [ do not exaggerate the capabilities of 
Europe to produce this crop, we have had a striking ex- 
ample in the last four years in Britain. It was found, in 
Ireland, not more than ten years since, that the act of 
Parliament passed after our Revolutionary War, prohibit- 
ing the culture, did not extend to that country ; upon the 
knowledge of the fact the culture commenced, and in a 
few years was carried to such an extent as materially to 
affect the revenue derived from that subject, arid which 
produced the act of parliament passed but a few years 
since, toextend the prohibition in that country, which I] 
should consider the most ungenial-of perhaps all Enrope 
to the culture of a crop that delights in the rays of the 
sun. The countries of Europe in which there are no 
restrictions on the growth, as Belgium, Holland and 
Hungary, are exporters of tobacco, and competitors with 
us, and in those countries the American tobacco can 
scarcely find a market, and it has been but-a few months 
since that the Regie of France have made a contract to 
receive several millions of killograms of Hungarian to- 
bacco, besides annnal contracts for Dutch tobacco. Sure- 
ly with these facts staring these gentlemen in the face, 
they will not seek to throw open upon us the flodd-gates 
of European production, and destroy the enviable posi- 
tion which our Tobacco planters now enjoy over every 
other agricultural interest of this country; and if they 
would look at the successful efforts made to extend the 
culture, they would not be considered such victims to 
European injustice. wea Pinay 
_T have entered more'fully in allusion. to this subject 
than I had intended, knowing that your relations as a 
public man place you more frequently.in contact with 
these gentlemen than myself, and that your more happy 
exposition of the matter might convince them that they 
are doing evil and not good.” ar : 

We append to this an interesting letter from Mr. Dal- 
las, then our Minister to St. Petersburgh. Every view of 
the subject serves in all its. phases, to. augment its impor- 
tance in the eyes of the contemplator,,and one cannot but 
wonder that a national coneerit of sov»myuch magnitude, 
should have until lately, attracted so little of the attention 
of Congress, and have been without a single special or- 
gan or advocate! The fact. is that from the singleness 
and tangibility, if we may so.say; of Executive power 
and patronage; and the office hunting propensity of our 
people, the far more important and respectable office and 
duties of the Jegislator, has sunk itito -insignificance in 
the public esteem. While the time of-our Executive is 
too much engrossed, by importunate: solicitations for 
place, the Lawgiver, on. whose measures a free people 
should almost altogether rely, is rarely. quiekened to a 
sense of the high functions of his :positions or made to 
feel proud of the overbearing power of his acis, on the 
“life, liberty-and property” of the citizen, in all free Re- 


publics. 





American LEGATION, .. 
St. Petersburg, Oct..6, 1837. 

Sin: * * * My attention has, for.some. weeks, 
been given to inquiries respecting the trade, manufacture, 
and consumption of tobacco in this country. Your de- 
spatch No. 2 présses this as a duty, not to be omitted.— 
But | have been made practically sensible of the utter inu- 
ulity of attempting here to obtain precise. and extensive 
information on any statistical or political subject. -Im- 
perfect as are the lights I have yet obtained, the proba- 
bility that this despatch will reach you at the opening of 
Congress, and that some of the members may take spe- 
cial interest in the matter, induces me to make the follow- 
ing brief suggestions : » ° ' 

1. The consumpiion of tobacco, the use of which was 
once capitally punished, has been on the rapid increase 
ever since the French invasion of 1812. Smoking and 
snufling are becoming very general, and will soon be 
deemed universal—chewing is unknown. 





2. The chief descriptions of tobaceo arc, the American, 


the Turkish, and the native Russian. ‘he American is 
held.in highest esteem, is most powerful; commands the 
best price, and is used principally in the shape of segars 
and snuff. The Turkish is mild and fragrant, and in- 
vokes the employment of pipes. The Russian is poor 
stuff in every respect. 

Our tobacco reaches Russia, at St. Petersburg, chiefly 
through circuitous, protracted and expensive voyages, 
and véry partially by direct trade. ft has ‘not penetrated, 
as yet, far and diffusely in the interior. “The Turkish 
comes in great quantities overland aud up the rivers. It 
is not furnished, however, in adequate supplies, and is a- 
dulterated, by nfixture with the Russian product, and by 
all modes of villainous composition. Could we send 
enongh, and, by sending it directly and subject to reduced 
duties, could it be sold somewhat cheaper, American to- 
bacco would rapidly expel the ‘Turkish, and extingnish the 
growth of Russian. 1 cannot procure even an approxi- 
mation to the quantity of the article consumed; but-I 
should doubt, considering the vast extent of this empire, 
and the alleged rapidity with which the consumption 
spreads and increases, whether we could, after providing 
for “4 own wants, ever send a quantity equal to the de- 
mand. 
The Russian plant is cultivated principally in the gov- 
ernments or districts of Saratoff, Poltowa, Ostregofsky, 
and Chemigoff; and it yields annually abouta million of 
poods, or thirty-six millions of pounds. [ts ordinary 
price is, say seven or eight roubles per pood, while that 
of American tobacco is forty or filty. 

3. After carefully examining the lists of imports into 
St. Petersburg only, and obtaining through official agents, 
in advance, authentic information as to the present quan- 
tity of our tobacco brought to this port for consumption 
in Russia, [it is found the amount] is annually and steadi- 
ly augmenting. Taking the Jast five years—from 1833 
to 1837, both inclusive—and the conclusion is necessary. 


Thus, in 1833 -- - 1,798,020 pounds. 
1834 - . - 2,245,752 do 
1835 Gest, ie 2,328,408 do. 
1836 - - - 2,849,544 do 
To Sept. 5, 1837 . - 2,303,820 do 


I cannot yet conjecture how far the progress of im- 
ports at St. Petersburg affords’a standard of. estimates as 
to the total imports of American tobacco, I hope before 
long to possess more data. . But, if, the general result be 
proportionate to that obvious here, the.interest is one. to- 
ward which, it would seem to me, our attention cannot be 
too steadily and yigorously directed. "Pwo ends recort- 
mend themselves for attainment: a change in the course 
of the trade, and a diminution in tie'Russan‘impost,  * 

The trade would «certainly be'more etonomical, reach 
more speedily its just enlargement, and -consequently be 
greatly more profitable, if it were, by some-means, chang- 
ed froma circuitous to. a direct one. During the current 
season, but one shipment, and that a comparatively small 
one, came straight from the United States. The rest 
were, twenty from Bremen, nine from Amsterdam, five 
from Lubeck, four from Hamburg, and one or two from 
each of the following ports : Havre, Rouen, Rotierdam, 
and Hiusburg. 

The amount of the duty imposed conforms to the pro- 
tective policy so firmly rooted.in Russia, and may also, 
in some degree spring out of the covert relations with 
‘Turkey. .The mass of the peasantry can never indulge 
in our tobacco, while it continues at the rate fixed in the 
tariff of 1834; and they, therefore, are the home mar- 
ket, reserved to smoke and snuff the domestic weed in 
order to encourage and sustain the miserable plantations 
of Saratoff, Poliowa, &c. No doubt it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to persuade the Imperial Government to 
relax its discouraging, if not excluding severity on our 
production ; but is. it not worth a trial? and have we 
not.in the details of our commercial intercourse with this 
country, ample and impressive means? I have estimated 
the quantity and value of .the six principal Russian com- 
modities, exported from St. Petersburg alone to the Uni- 
ted States, during a period of four years, from 1833 to 
1836, both inclusive, and the result proves. that, if we 
choose to be vigorous by regulation,.we have it in our 
power to compel reciprocity. During the period men- 
tioned, there were taken to our-country, throug! this sin- 
gle custom-housc, of sail-cloth, three-fourths of the 
whole export; of Raven’s ducks five-eighths of the 
whole export; of flems, seven-eighths of the whole ex- 
port; of broad diaper, twenty-seven thirtieths of the 





whole export; of crash, four-nimths of the whole ex- 
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port; and of bar iron, five-ninths of the whole export— 
atana te cost of nearly eight millions of dollars, 
or, annually, two millions. ‘I'he touch of a tariff on these 
articles on our side of the water, or even an intimation 
legislauvely that such a movement might be made, would 
have no slight tendency to loosen the fetters of our to- 


baceo. . . o 7 ° = 


in, sir, very truly, your friend and servant, 
oy cg hams mad G. M. DALLAS. 


Hon; Jonn Forsyrn, Secretary of State. 

Since the above was written, the National Intelligencer 
has given the speeches of Mr. Jenifer and Mr. Triplet.— 
As every country gentleman is, or ought to be a reader of 
that truly National journal, there is the less necessity for 
the appearance of these speeches in the Farmer, even if 
their length did not preclude their appearance in a paper 
of its limited dimensions. The importance of the subject 
however requires that we should give one of them, and 
that courtesy in which no one can excel our own Repre- 
sentative, requires that we give preference to the “stran- 
ger within our gates.” So we shall take room for the 
speech of Mr. Triplet. The reader who may not be im- 
mediately interested in the growth and trade of tobacco, 
will yet be well repaid by the information which this ex- 
cellent speech imparts on a subject of much importance 
es connected with the wealth of the nation. 





Tue Cotron Cror.—The Mobile Commercial Regis- 
ter, publishes a letter from Greensboro, under date of the 
15th ult., which says: “ We had a meeting yesterday, and 
ascertained from 76 plantations, taken promiscuously, as 
their owners came to town, from the counties of Greene, 
Marengo, and Perry, that their 76 plantations made last 

ear upwards of 17.000 bales of cotton, and this year a 
Tittle more than 8000—not quite half so much as last 
year, and not as much as in 1838. I think the whole 


crop will be less than that of 1838.” 





Tue Sucar Crops.—lt is established heyond a doubt 
that the crop of sugar now gathering, will be fully twenty- 
five per cent. short of the last season’s yield. What we 
here state is no “crop-croaking.”—It is the result of in- 
formation derived from the most authentic sources. 

In view of thie short-coming of the sugar crop, it is 
asked what is to be done to meet the demand for home 
consumption, for the whole product of Louisiana sugar 
will not go mach beyond 65,000 hhds. and the West 
will very nearly require that quantity to supply its wants. 

To arrive at a correct conclusion upon the subject, we 
must look abroad and see whether the deficiency can be 
met by the foreign article. 

Unfortunately, no better prospect meets our eye in that 
quarter. Our advices teach us that the crop of Cuba is 
not equal to the average product of past years, that Porto 
Rico has not made one fourth of its usual produet; that 
the yield of Jamaica is so small as not to affeet the mar- 
ket; that, throughout all the island there is a falling off 
equal to nearly thirty per cent. on the production of or- 
dinary years. Add to this—the stock on hand in Eng- 
land, at the last dates, was extremely light, and in the 
eontinental towns the same scarcity prevailed. The East 


India sugars have not received any new impulse, and a}. 


further supply from that part of the world, beyond what 
now comes from it; cannot be expected. 

From all these things it is plain that the prices of su- 
gar in America must rule high, and so convinced are 
many planters of this consequence, that they are resolved 
not to sell short of nine cents for a prime article, which 
now is held at six and a half. 

It will be observed that the exports of sugar from this 

since thefirst of October, are reported by Raynal to 

7659 hhds. against 3671 same time last season. Most 

is exportation has gone northward, showing plainly 
‘that dealers in the article anticipated a short supply, from 
their knowledge of the deficiencies in the islands. 
* From all the data, therefore, before us, we cannot resist 
“the conviction that prices will rule very high before the 
‘Winter is over—NV. O. Adv. 


*. Canmvonovs Prants.—Of all the instances of sensi- 
-in plants, the most remarkable is that of the Venus’s 











| cesses or protuberances, an arrangement to give it irrita- 


bility. Nature provides a honey-like secretion which 
attracts the flies and insects to feed upon, and by stepping 
on them the leaves close, and the insect is entrapped. 
Mr. Knight first ascertained that this plant « ould be fed 
on filaments of raw beef, but the general complaints is 
that it will not live long in this country, from the want 
of a supply of its proper food. The lecturer was the first 
to discover that the sensibility resided in the thorns, and 
not in the middle rib, where it was formerly supposed to 
belong. After flies, or any other insects are entrapped, 
the leaves remain closed for several days, when the in- 
sect may be seen struggling within. The process wil! 
go on till both lobes of the leaf are collapsed and straight, 
and the teeth locked, until, at last, it will re-open, when 
the insect will be seen crushed, every particle of fluid be- 
ing absorbed, so that the fly may be blown out at almost 
the first breath of wind. There is another plant allied 
to it in geographical distribution, which, when kept in a 
green-house, entraps beetles, flies, and other insects. At 
the bottom of the flower is a saccharine liquid, to which 
the insect goes, but cannot return, as he is arrested by 
what are notinaptly compared to the files of bayonets. 
The lecturer made a series ef experiments on these plants, 
which had been in his possession for upwards of twelve 
years, by feeding them with filaments of beef and mutton, 
anil they were at Jast merely destroyed by accident. An- 
other plant, a native of our own county, the Droseua 
roturdifolia, or sundew of our marshes, possesses appara- 
tus of an analogous organic character, bearing a viscid 
fluid and a multitude of hairs, which have the effect of 
catching insects, whereon to feed the plant.—Professor 
Johnson's Lecture. 





The following advantages among others Dr. Brewster 
mentioned as having resulted from the establishment of 
the British Board of Agriculture. May not the same ad- 
vantages result to this region from The Union Agricultu- 
ral Society? It is what the friends of the enterprize have 
anticipated, and if the farmers only totake hold of it, the 
expectations of even the most sanguine will be realised. 

“Two advantages among many may be mentioned : Ist. 
A great number of new men were brought forward by the 
board, whose names would probably otherwise never have 
been heard of; and those being chiefly’ practical people, 
who were professionally concerned in farm management, 
agriculture, by their endeavors, was rescued from the 
hands of theori8ts, and arrevolution of no small amount. 
2uly. Before the board was institated, the bond of con- 
nection among agriculturists was slender, and served few 
useful purposes. Each trusted to his own information, 
and knew little more about the practice of conlerminous 
districts, than those of China, or the most distant country. 
The establishment of the board removed at once all these 
evils and difficulties. A common fortress, erected for the 
benefit of all agriculturists, and to which each might resort 
for advice and protection, was immediatly recognized. I]t 
made farmers, who-resided in the most distant quarters of 
the kingdom, acquainted with one another, and caused a 
rapid dissemination of knowledge among the whale pro- 
fession. The art of agriculture was brought into fashion; 
old prastiees were amended ; new ones introduced, and a 
degree of exertion manifested which had never before been 
exemplified in this island..” Illinvis Union Agr. 


Successrunt Fanminc.—The Farmer’s Cabinet relates 
an instance of the most successful farming we have heard 
of for some time. Jt is of an old, practical, hard-work- 
ing farmer in the neighborood of Amherst, N. H. who 
commenced in the world as a day-laborer, and who, not- 
withstanding he has at various times sustained heavy pe- 
cuniary losses in the investment of his funds, is now worth 
at least one hundred thousand dollars. We make the fol- 
lowing extract from the article in the Cabinet : 

“This man, when thirty years of age, by the avails of 
his industry added to a small legacy, was enabled to pur- 
chase and pay, in part, for a farm of one hundred and thirty 
acres of land, one hundred of which was under cultivation, 
but ina very low state. The farm is altogether upland, 
with a soil composed of loam, clay, and sand, in the chief 
of which the latter preponderates, the former being least 
considerable. When he commenced farming, he adopted 
a particular system of rotation, to which he has implicitly 
adhered from that time to the present, which is forty years, 
and his success is the best comment on the worth of the 





“thas a Jarge dilated foot-stalk and leaf formed 
two lobes fixed by a middle rib, with some thorny pro- 


. 


experiment. His mode was as follows : having divided 
his farm into eight fields of equai size, as near as possible, 





three of those fields were sowed with wheat each yea 

one with rye, one planted with corn, two in clover pri 
one an open fallow, on which corn had been raised the 
year previous. One of the two clover fields is kept for 
mowing, the other for pasture, both of which are ploughed 
as soon after the harvest as possible, and prepared for 
wheat in the fall. All the manure which is made on the 
farm for one year is hauled in the spring on the field in. 
tended for open fallow, which is then ploughed, and after 
one or two cross ploughings through the summer, is also 
sowed with wheat in the fall. The field on which the € 
is sown is that from which a crop of wheat has been 
taken the same year, and which had yielded three crops, 
Corn is planted on the field from which rye had been taken 
the year previous, the stubbles of which are ploughed 
down in the fall. Clover seed is sown early in the sprin 

on two of the wheat fields, those which have been pees 
recently manured. By this method, each field yields three 
crops of wheat, two of clover, one of rye, and one of corn 
every eight years. Each field, in the mean time, has lain 
an open fallow, and received a heavy dressing of manure. 
perhaps at an average of fifteen four-horse loads per acre. 
His crop of wheat is seldom less than fifteen hundred 
bushels, but often much more. His average rye crop is 
about four hundred and fifty bushels, and his corn crop 
annually about five hundred bushels—all which grain, at 
the present low prices, would amount to more than hbo 
thousand dollars annually, and at former prices to double 
that amount, and his farm is withal very highly improved,” 





From the Journal of the English Agricultural Society. 
An Essay 


On making Compost heaps from liguids and other sud. 
stances ; written on the evidence of many years experi. 
ence.—To which the prize of ten sovereigns was ae 
warded.—By James Dixon, Esq, Secretary to the 
Manchester Agricultural Society. 

The force and power of an agriculturist to produce good 
crops mainly depends on the manures he can command: 
and how to derive the greatest possible benefits from his 
immediate resources is one of the most useful subjects 
that can engage his attention. The English Agricultural 
Society having offered a premium for the best mode of 
making compost heaps, | venture to forward the com. 
mittee my ideas on this most important branch of rural 
management; and in doing this I shall state the course 
I have pursued in this particular for many years, and in 
which every additional experience inclines me not to make 
any systematic alteration. 

My farin is a strong, retentive soil, on a substratum of 
ferruginous clay ; and being many times disappointed in 
what I considered reasonable anticipations of good crops, 
I determined ona new system of manuring. Though 
quite satisfied of the expense which would necessarily be 
incurred by my plan, I still determined on its adoption. 
At the onset | effectually drained a considerable part of 
ny farm. My next object was how to improve its tex- 
ture at the least cost—(perhaps | may be allowed to state 
that my holding has always been at rack-rent;) for this 
purpose we carted great quantities of fine sawdust and 
peat earth or bog; we had so far to go for the latter, that 
two horses would fetch little more than three tons in one 
day—one horse would fetch three cart-loads of sawdust 
in the same time. Having brought great quantities of both 
peat and sawdust into my farm yard, I laid out for the 
bottom of a compost heap a space of considerable dimen- 
sions, and about three feet in depth ; three-fourths of this 
bottom was peat, the rest sawdust; on this we conveyed 
daily the dung from the cattle sheds, the urine also is 
conducted through channels to wells for its reception, 
one on each side of the compost heap ;—common water 
is entirely prevented from mixing with it. Every second 
day the urine so collected is thrown over the whole mass 
with a scoop, and at the same time we regulate the ac- 
cumulated dung. This being continucd for a week, ane 
other layer, nine inches or a foot thick, of peat and saw 
dust (and frequently peat without sawdust) is wheeled on 
the accumulated heap. ‘These matters are continually 
added to each other during winter, and in addition once 
in every week never less than 25 ewt., more frequently 
50 ewt, of night-soil and urine; the latter are always 


laid next above the peat or bog earth, as we think it ae- 


celcrates their decomposition. It is perhaps proper here 
to state that the peat is dug and exposed to the alternae 
tions of the weather for several months before it is brought 
to the heap for admixture ; by this it loses much of its 
moisture, In some cases, peat contains acid or astringent 
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“a uers, which are injurious to useful vegetation. On| ed,and a number of cart-loads of some manure heaped made ona former occasion : N o amelioration connected 
ars this Ihave not tried any decided experiment, but am led | from one end to the other. Immediately after this it with the rural art is of the more lasting importance than 
~ the supposition by frequenily seeing stones, some in a} should be trenched with the spade (or what is sometimes correcting the constitutional defects of a soil. The best 
ne path state of decomposition, others wholly decomposed | called digging,) and ridged high, in order that an action horticulturists and market gardeners are many of them 
os in bogs, and at the depth of several feet from the surface. | should take place between the soil and manure; by this perhaps, unacquainted with the theory, yet perfectly un- 
ied r years? experience has convinced me of the impro- | means the mass would soon be in a condition for turning derstand the great results from that practice; and in this 
“a iety of using recently dug peat; proceeding in the man-| over, and any ditch scourings, or other matters which particular information they are all of them superior to 
he ner | recommend, it is superior and more convenient on had not in the first instance been used, might now he ad-| Many practical farmers. How often do we see a stiff soil 
“ ery account—much lighter to cart to the farm-yard or | ded to the mixture. The heap should then be allowed sterile in a great degree from that cause only; yet in the 
wd oy ether situation where it is wanted ; and so convinced | to remain closed for a few weeks, then turned over again; | Vicinity of a sandpit and adjoining most hogs there is a 
° a J of its utility in composts of every description of soil, | at this turning, in all probability, the mass would be much considerable breadth of coherent land, which might be 
- except that of its own character, that wherever it can be | reduced; if sufficiently reduced, raise the ridge of com- made double its present value by judicious and liberal 
- Jaid down on a farm at less than 4s. per ton, I should | post well on both sides, but, instead of its top being point- top-dressings of peat, which is also unproductive from 
“ recommend to every agriculturist and horticulturist that | ed, make a trench or cavity on the top from one end of | causes of a contrary nature. ‘The present poverty of 
can command it, even at the cost here stated, to give it a| the heap to the other. This cavity should be made tol-| Many extensive tracts of land is a manifest exhibition of 
7 fair trial. So retentive ond attractive of moisture is peat, erably retentive of moisture, which may be effected by the want of skill or enterprise of their owners and culti- 
g that if liberally applied to any arid, sandy soil, that soil treading with the feet; carriages of night-soil or urine | ¥ators. 
a“ does not burn in a dry season, and it so much improves from the cattle stalls may then be emptied into the trench, : : 
‘ the texture and increases the produce of an obdurate clay and the bulk of the heap would determine how many From the Southern Agriculturist. 
ny soil, if in other respects rightly cultivated, that actual ex-| were required ; this being done, a little earth should be Mice Enp, November, 1840. 
n rience alone can fairly determine its value. thrown into the trench, and the heap allowed to remain} In the Southern Cultivator of October 23d, page 106, 
“ For the conveyance of night-soil and urine, we have | in that state until the middle or latter end of autumn; it} A Young Farmer asks the following questions : Ist, “Ifa 
“i the largest and strongest casks, such as oils are imported will then be ready for another turning; but at this time | cow be milked till within three weeks of having a calf, 
Pm in; the top of which is provided witha funnel to put the | care must be taken to have the heap well made up at the does it diminish her milking capacity in future 2” = Jthink 
) matters through, and the casks are fixed on wheels like|sides and pointed at the top; in this situation rain will| not. 1 have heen attending to this subject with more than 
P those of a common dung-cart. For the convenience of | be thrown off, and the compost preserved dry until winter | ordinary care for upwards of thirty years. My chief aim 
at emptying this carriage, the compost heaps are always | presents some favorable opportunity for laying it on the| has been to keep iny cows at the pail up to the time of 
le lower at one end; the highest is where we discharge the | young clover, wheat, or for making any other use of it)calving. In this Ihave not generally succeeded, owing 
” contents, in order that they may in some degree spread | which may be required. ; to the negligence and prejudice of my milk-woman ; but 
. themselves over the whole accumulation: the sitaation| The beneficial effects. of top-dressing young clovers| by unremitting attention and perseverance, | have ac- 
on which the wheels of these carriages stand while being | or mixed grass seeds is scarcely ever regarded with due complished my object most successfully with my old 
discharged is raised considerably; this we find convenient, | attention. By this help crops are not only much increas-| Teezewater Beauty. 1 have watched her closely during 
be as the compost heap may be sloped six or seven feet ed, even 30 or 50 per cent., but they are also ready for | the whole period of gestation, with an eye single to as- 
4 high: low compost heaps, in my opinion, should be a- | cutting much sooner, which in a backward spring gives | certain if it injured the milking qualities of the cow in 
- yoided. The plan here recommended J have carried on | the stock farmer inestimable advantages for sorting his | /fulure,and whether it injured the calf that she was then 
- for some time. J find no difficulty in manuring my farm | cattle, and thereby raising manure at his pleasure. The| carrying. In her best days, she milked about six gallons 
ad over once in two years; by this repetition I keep up the | full effects of this practice I first experienced in the dry | per day of good rich milk, when it was all taken. he - 
fertility of my land, and it never requires more than a | season of 1826: | had some clovers which had been ma- | was about 13 years old last spring, had a calf in February, 
d moderate application of manure. nured the previous winter; my land was soon covered | and is now giving ten or twelve quarts per day. ‘Two or 
; Jam fully aware that there are many localities where | with crop, and that so vigorous a one, that the hot wea-| three months after calving, she was in bad health, conse- 
. neither peat nor night-soil can be readily obtained; but) ther did not overpower it. My cows that summer were quently did not give as much milk as heretofore, when 
ls it is worth a farmer’s while to go even more than twenty | tied up during the day-time, and in the night they were| her calf was young, but we thought it was owing to the 
al miles for the latter substance, provided he can have it| turned out into the pastures; most of the stock in my | state of her health, more than to age, and allowed the calf 
oF without deterioration: the original cost is often trifling. | district were much distressed from over-heat as well asjallofthe milk. ; 
r On a farm where turnips or mangold are cultivated to from being short of food for some weeks; milk yielded| All of the secretions decrease with an increase of age, 
: 
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some extent, the system here recommended will be al- 


little butter, scarcely any for atime was offered in our 





owing in a great degrec to the loss of teeth, which neces- 











” most incalculably advantageous; a single horse is suffi- | large market town :—no doubt that year will be remem-| sarily throws the burden upon the stomach, and this gives 
vs cient for one carriage—mine hold upwards of a ton each; | bered by many gentlemen on the Agricultural Society’s| Way sooner or later, depending upon the adaptation of 
af six tons of this manure in compost with peat, or, if that| committee. 1, however, was under no difficulties on ac- | food to the age and condition of the animal. Old animals 
is not convenient, any other matters, such as ditch scour- | count of the season: my clovers produced plenty of food ought to have the most nutritious and digestible food ; it 
of ings, or high headlands which have been properly prepar- for my cattle, and in return they yielded as much milk should be well steamed or cooked for them after they 
rm ed and laid dry in a heap for some time, would be amply | and butter as J ever recollect from the same number. 1| loose their teeth, or a large portion will pass off undi- 
” sufficient for an acre of turnips or mangold. This ma-|@m persuaded that the same satisfactory results would gested. Children, before teething and old persons, after 
h nure is by far the most invigorating of any J have ever | have followed if the same system had been adopted for loosing their teeth, consume more food than in middle 
e yét tried ; bones in any state will bear no comparison with | feeding stock; it wis that year my attention was first] life, and I apprehend it is so wich other animals. The 
r it for any crop; but it must be remembered that I write | directed to raising compost heaps from urine, This 1} stomach and lower bowels consuming only the finer par- 
of on the supposition that it has not been reduced in strength | now do frequently without the help of any dung from| ticles of the food, whilst the coarser portions are rejected. 
4 before it is fetched. the cattle-stalls; the same occasion called my mind to} Hence, | infer the reason why children and old people are 
“a Convenience frequently suggests that compost heaps | another matter well worthy every farmer’s attention.—I| more subject to Diarrhea. We should perhaps apologize 
“4 should be raised on different parts of a farm; but, unless | allude to the great superiority of the manure raised in| to the “Young Farmer,” for this digression, and endeavor 
d in particular instances, it is well to have them in the yard: | summer soiling to that produced in the stalls during win-| to stick more closely to the subject we commenced upon. 
at in the farm-yard, all the urine from the cattle stalls may | ter. I verify believe the difference is fifty per cent, un-| ‘The quantity and quality of milk depends, at all times, 
” be employed with the greatest economy ; and be it re-| less stock are fed ina great measure during winter with| materially upon the quantity and quality of food. For 
a" marked that the urine from animals, in given weights, is | artificial food. In an arrangement for making compost| the-first six months after calving, there is very little vari- 
7 more powerful than their solid excrements.* How im-| heaps from urine, | would recommend a receptacle to be| ation under uniform treatment; from six to nine months, 
P portant then must it be to the farmer to make the most} make atthe back of the cattle-stalls just outside the build-| there will be seme decrease in quantity, and the milker 
” careful use of this liquid. It is sometimes carted on the| ing; this should hold about twenty cartloads of mould,| generally relaxes her exertions to empty the udder com- 
r land, but that practice will not bear a comparison with | or any other matters to be employed ; if its situation were | pletely, for the simple plain reason that it is much easier 
d making it into composts in the manner here recommend- | little lower than the cattle-sheds, all the urine would] to milk a full distended udder than one that has lost its 
- ed. Great waste is often made in putrescent manures | pass into it, and remain there until the mass is completely | ‘enseness—she very willingly quits the stripper, and gives 
a after they are carted on the land; instead of being im- | saturated, which will be sufficient; when the earthy mat-| it to the calf or suffers her to go dry. In this way your: 
mediately covered or incorporated with the soil, we not| ters are covered over with it, the compost may then be| cow gives less and less, until at the end of nine or ten 
d -unfrequently see them exposed for days together in the | thrown out and the proceeding again renewed. In order| months, the milk becomes saltish, or dried up. Whene- 
” ‘hot rays of a scorching sun, or to the injurious influences | to show part of the benefits of this practice, I beg here|ver the milk becomes saltish, change the food—give 
, ofadry wind. I have before stated that compost heaps | to observe that the most foul or weedy mould may be} what she will eat of something more succulent, persevere 
“ should on many considerations be raised in the farm- | used; the action of the urine, if not, reduced by water, is} in having her milked clean, and if the calf will suck, let 
” yard; still circumstances are frequently such that it is | so powerful, that wire- worms, the black slug, many other} him tug the udder freely, and you will soon find an in- 
n more proper to make them at some distance in the fields. | destroying insects, and all vegetables, weeds, &c., when| crease in quantity, and a change in quality, which may be 
y Ifa headland becomes too high by frequent ploughings fin contact with the urine for a time are deprived of their| kept until the day of calving, without injuring the cow or 
. or working of the Jand, in that case it should-be ploughed | living functions. Tlie situation for raising this ecinpost| the calf in uérro. Such, at least, has been the result ofmy 
y at the time when clover or mixed grass seeds arc sown | should be protected from the weather by a covering simi-| experiénee, and the only regret with me is that ] have 
s with a white crop, for instance, barley or oats, and clover | lar to a cart-shed; indeed, the deteriorating influences of| not been suces: ful with all my cows, owing eptirely, as 1 
4 for the year following: a headland might then be plough-| rain, sun, and arid winds, on all putrescent matters or| believe, t> the negligence of my milkers. if your cow is 
e compost are so scrious, that in my humble judgment it} managed in this way, with her first calf, you will have ne 
- iy be = must be hen with ome madeaaeion for urine ome would be worth while to have places under cover where| trouble afterwards, but if she has been suffered to Ki 
| to 95 per cent. of water, and unmixed dang contains all the i - 99 ic . wes . H 
° pee bri ee et eee a a ar . these are usually laid down. dry,” ata particular period, you will have consicleya 


- Ruas, I beg to conclude this essay with some observations! difficulty in passing that periad, though it cau be accom- 
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lished by persevering in the course advised. | appre- 
— the philosophy of the whole matter to be this—for 
J hold it to be sound doctrine, that there is as much phi- 
losophy in knowing how to increase the quantity, and 
change the quality of the cow’s milk, as to build a steam 
boiler that cannot burst, and the one is just as practicable 
to my mind as the other. When the cow is impregnated, 
another set of vessels are brought into action, and as self- 
preservation is the first law_of nature, she points to the 
embryo in the womb, and directs the fluids from the udder 
to the womb for the purpose of sustaining the young, anc 
unless yon give your cow the quantity and quality of 
food that. will supply the secretion of milk, it must ne- 
cessurily diminish, in proportion as the growth of the calf 
increases. But if you will supply your cow with as much 
good rich food as she can digest, she will continue to 
yield you good sweet milk, in proportion tosthe capacity 
of the system to sustain the action of the udder and uterus 
at the same time. If your cow continues to milk freely, 
the calf will be poor when it first comes, unless she has 
“been very well fed. It must be obvious to every one, that 
the system cannot sustain two such important drains, un- 
Jess great care is taken to provide liberally with good 
food. If you will adopt these suggestions and act up to 
them completely, | will guarantee that you shall have 
good sweet milk from your cow, the day before she calves, 
without injuring her or the calf. Our Champion heifer, 
Nydia, was three years old on the 12th day of September, 
she had a calf on the 7th of December, it is now 11 months 
and 11 days old. I measured the milk piggin this morn- 
ing, and if the milker tells truth, she is milking 10 quarts 
per day out of three teats, the other teat and the strip- 
pings are given to the calf, besides this it gets as much 
cut oats and cob-meal as it will eat. Nycdia has kept fat, 
grown finely, and has betn in calf since last spring. We 
shall give her'good keep and have no fear but she will 
ield wp 9 or 40 quarts of good milk per day until she 
on another calf. The history of Nydia may not be 
deemed uninteresting to the Young Farmer, although not 
exactly embraced by his enquiries. 
2d. “Lhave sometimes heard it said by old ladies, that 
pumpkins wil] dry up milk. Is it possible that rich nu- 
tritious diet will-diminish the yield of milk from the cow 
to whom it is fed?” 
This.is not wfull quotation, but it is sufficient to give 
an answer to the enquiry. 1 have heard this opinion ad- 
vanced as long as Tecan recollect, which is about halfa 
century, without heeding it, until.a few years sjnce, I 
am now well canyicted that pumpkins’ will diminish “the 
quantity of milk in the cow.” You may call it “drying 
up,” if you prefer. My’attention was directed to this mat- 
ter; for the exp#éss purpose of controverting the idea, and 
my observatiohs'satisfied me that the ol] ladies were right. 
I presume that eyery farmer who hus fed his horses freely 
with pumpkins, will readily admit that his stables were 
wetier from this food than any other. Observing this ef- 
fect upon my harses, | examined my cow-stalls and found 
them deluged with urine; that the pumpkin juice was 
running off throégh the kidneys in gallons of water, in- 
stead of passing through the udder in the secretion of 
milk. _ I mixed ‘them with meal, but did not obtain my 
object; I then had them,well boiled and mixed with meal, 
which lessened their diuretic effect to a considerable ex- 
tent, but I was not satisfied that it overcome this tenden- 
cy altogether. They act upon the kidneys of all animals 
that eat them in the raw state, iv the same. manner, and 
probably to as great a degree, as Watermelons do upon 
the human family. So I say with .the “old ladies, that 
pumpkins will dry up the cow’s milk.” 














THE KEEPING OF cows in such a manner as to make 
them give the greatest quantity of milk, and with the 
. greatest clear prefit, is an essential point of economy. 
Give a cow halfa bushel of turnips, carrots, or other good 
ts per day, during the six winter months, besides her 
ay, and ifher summer feed be such as it should be, she 
will give nearly double the quantity of milk she would af- 
ford if only kept during the winter in.the usual manner ; 
and the milk will be richer and of better quality. 
" The carrots or roots, at twenty-five cents a bushel. a- 
mount toabout twenty-two dollars ; the addition of milk, 
allowing it to be only three quarts a day for three hun- 
dred days, at four cents a quart, thirty six dollars. It 
ould. be remembered, too, that when cows are thus fed 
with roots they consume less hay, and are less liable to 
several diseases, which are usually the eficcts of poor 
Keeping.—Farm, Assis, 


———————— 





AMERICAN FARMER. 


Winterine Too Mucn Srock.—In some seasons many 
farmers attempt to winter too much stock, and very se- 
rious evils result from this injudicious course. When 
hay is rather scarce and stock plenty and cheap,a great 
many will attempt to winter as much stock as possible, 
and sometimes they think it better to buy a few loads of 
hay than to reduce their stock to correspond with the a- 
mount they have. 

When a large number of farmers pu:sue this course, 
and cold weather commences early. and the winter is se- 
vere, there are many buyers of hay and but few venders, 
and of course itis extremely high; and in the latter part 
of winter or early in the spring stock is sometimes worth 
less than in the previous fall. ;, 

We have known cases in which animals have been kept 
tll in March, without earning any thing during the sea- 
son, or being productive in any way, excepting in ma- 
nure, and thea they could not be sold for enough to pay 
for the fodder they had consumed. 

We have known hay so high and stock so low in con- 
sequence of many keeping too much stock, that when-cat- 
tle have been two thirds wintered, one half have been 
offered for wintering the other half. And in some cases 
worse than this, mayy animals have sometimes died for 
want of food. When a farmer attempts to keep too much 
stock, he is likely to keep it rather peor, so that he has 
less profit than he: would from a smaller number kept in 
a good condition. In this way a great evil arises from 
wintering too much stock in proportion to the fodder pro- 
vided, 

Snow and cold weather commenced early this season, 
and the time for feeding animals at the barn will doubtless 
be long, and in many sections of the country hay is al- 
ready high, for those sections.—Now let every farmer 
carefully guaid against the great error which we have 
named, Let him attempt to keep no more animals than 
he can keep well that they may repay him for his expense 
and trouble. . 

If a farmer intends to buy hay in order to winter more 
stock, than he has already provided for, he would better 
attend to it in season. Most farmers can now determine 
pretty well how many animals they can ‘vinter and if they 
have too much fog their fodder, they would better provide 
more soon or puta part of their stock into the barrel, or 
sell at a moderaté price rather than purchase hay at an 
extravagant price‘to support them, and then perhaps give 
themso peor a stfpport that there will be from them. but 
a small intome, atid no profit, 

Suetrer AniMits FRoM Storms.—All domestic ani- 
mals should be sheltered from. storms, however hardy 
they may. be. Many creatures will endure the severe 
cold very pec let them be exposed to rain, or to snow 
which melts on them, and they will at once draw them- 
selves into as small.a compass as possible, and look as 
though they were reduced 25 per cent in their value.— 
They suffer-severely from moisture in cold weather, and 
if not properly protected, the consumption of more fodder, 
and less thrift and, disease in the animals will be the sad 
consequences.’ Every good farmer will guard against 
these evils. . 

In stormy weather cattle should remain out only long 
enough to drink, and when put into the barn the snow or 
water should be brushed from them.—Sheep should go 
outin a yard in winter and be much in the open air, es- 
pecially when many of them are together, and do not oc- 
cupy a large space under shelter; but they should have 
dry jackets.— Yankee Farmer. : 





Fopper For Catrte.—An intelligent farmer in a 
neighboring town has recently communicated to us the 
result of an experiment which he has been trying in the 
preparation of his winter fodder, and. which has proved 
highly satisfactory. He carted hissalt hay last summer 
when about half cured, and as it was placed in the mow, 
mixed with it about an equal quantity of oat straw. The 
consequence was, that the hay imparted to the straw a 
portion of its moisture, while it received from the straw in 
return an improved flavor. The quantity of fodder was 
thus very considerably increased, and the cattle eat it 
with much greater avidity than they do. salt hay without 
the addition of straw.—Farmer’s Gaz. 


Parsnips ond Carrots, according to MeMabon, shoult! 
be put up in sand, or otherwise. so as to keep them as dry 
and as free from fros!,as possible. They should be-well 
dried before packing. In this latitude parsnips are fre- 
quently suffered to stand in the ground where they grew 
all winter, and they remain sound and sweet. 
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Rep Beer Pizs.—The red beet generally appears on 
our table in an acid and cold formas a pickle only « 
whereas if our female friends would take the matter in 
hand, we doubt not that it may be prepared ina variety 
of,ways; superior toany garden production which we 
possess—as it is abundantly and easily cultivated, and 
kept in a state of perfect freshness during the whole year 
By a recent trial it has been found that pies may be inade 
of it, which are equal if not superior to rhubarb. Either 
from the leaves, the same as rhubarb, or from the root; 
cutting it into square pieces—vinegar and sugar, ‘and 
other spices if liked,’ can be added to suit any pala 
while it possesses the advantage of furnishing us with 4 
delicate and beautiful pic, and which can grace our tables 
at any season of the year.—Farmer’s Gaz. 

To wave Mince Pies any time.—Prepare your megt 
by boiling and chopping as though it were for immediate 
use—mix it with a suitable portion of suet, spice and galt. 
then put it in an earthen pot, pound it down with a pestle 
and then cover it with the best of molasses ; keep it where 
it will not freeze, and it will be fit for use any time. My 
wife has adopted the above course for four or five years 
past with perfect success ; so that we have had mince pies 
made from meat killed in December as constant in Jul 
following as in January, and quite as acceptable.—Muing 
Farmer. 


To make Ginger L+af—A pint of molasses, a pint of 
buttermilk, with a teaspoon full of saleratus dissolved jn 
it, four eggs, flour put in till it is aboutas stiffas for pound 
cake, add ginger and spices to suite the taste, and cook jn 
a common oven—the cake will be light, cheap, and de. 
lightful— Agriculturist. 

Jerusalem Artichokes.—They must he neatly peeled, 
and boiled very gently by the side of the stove, with a 
little salt in the water; when done, (but not too much, or 
they will not look well) place them en the dish, and serye 
with plain butter, or any other sauce you please. 

Jerusalem Artichokes, to Fricassee-—Wash and scrape 
or pare them; boil them in milk and water till they are 
soft, which will be from a quarter to halfan hour. Take 
them out and stew them a few minutes in the following 
sauce :—Roll a bit of butter, the size of a walnut, in flour, 
mix it with halfa pint of cream or milk ; season it with; 
pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg. They may be served 
plain boiled with a Jittle melted butter poured over them. 

: (a(io-_ + 

_A vurasLe Warrewasu.—Before putting your lime, 

which should be unslacked, into the water, saturate the 

water with muriate of Soda, (common salt.) This will 

make a whitewash that will not rub off nor crack, and is 
very lasting. . 

Cure FoR TOOTH-ACHE.—Mix alum and common salt 
in equal quantities, finely pulverised. Then wet some 
cotton, large enongh to fill the cavity, which cover with 
the salt and alumn'and apply it. We have the authority 
of those who have tested it, to say it will prove a perfeet 
remedy. 


To PREPARE WATER-PROOF BOOTS.—Boots and shoes 
may be rendered impervious to water by the following 
composition :—Take. 3 oz. spermaceti, and melt it in a 
pipkin, or other earthen vessel, over a slow fire; add 
thereto six drachms of Indian rubber, cut into slices, and 
these will presently dissolve. Then add of tallow, 8 oz, 
hog’s lard 2 0z.; amber varnish, 4 oz. Mix, and it will 
be fit for use immediately. The boots or other materials 
to be treated, are to receive two or three coats, witha 
common blacking brush, and a fine polish is the result. 

To Puriry waTer.—Ifa table-spoonful of finely pul- 
verised alum be sprinkled into a barrel of water, while at 
the same time the water is stirred briskly, it will precipi- 
tate all impure articles. Jt should be lefi standing a few 
hours before using it. 


Wer Feet.—How ofien do we see people tramplin 
aboutin the mud, with leather soaked through, and how 
often do such people when they return home, sit down by 
the fireside and permit their feet to dry, without changing 
either their. stockings or shoes.—Can we then wonder at 
the coughing and barking, and. rheumatism and inflamma- 
tion, which enables the doctors to ride in their carriages? 
Wet feet most commonly produce affection of the throat 
and lungs; and when such diseases have once taken place, 
“the house is on fire,” danger is not far off: therefore, let 
us entreat our readers, no matter how healthy, to guard 
against wet feet—Med. Adv. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The President of St. John’s 
College, has received from James SyMINGTON. Esq. of 
Madeira, a box of Minerals for the College Cabinet, con- 
ining a suile of volcanic specimens from the Peak of 
Teneriffe, and various interesting Petrifactions, and Fos- 
Gl Shells, forming altogether, a valuable addition to the 
eollection. The Cabinet has, also, been enriched, lately 

a very valuable box of native specimens, from one of 
the Alumniin Wisconsin, and this occasion ts taken to 
request the Alumni, generally, and Gentlemen interested 
ja promoting the science of Geology to contribute well 
authenticated minerals especially from the adjoining States. 
The Alunini are requested to spend the evening of the ap- 

caching commencement Day, with the President and 
Peculty, at the College, and the. Editors of newspapers 
are requested to copy this notice.—Annapolis Republi- 
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SYNOPTICAL ALMANAC—1841. 
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SCEPC OEE 
pe Se seelses seers 
GSRPEPRRSIASHE RE A 
jan 1 2 Jury 12 3 
3465678 9 465667 8 910 
10 11:12 13 14 15 16 | 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
17/18 19 20 21 22 23 | 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
94 25 26 27 28 29 30 | 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 
31 AuGusT 
Fs. 12 3 4 6 6 123 465 67 
7 8 91011 12 13 8 91011 12 13 14 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 | 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
9] 22 23 24 25 26 27 | 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
28 29 30 31 
Ms. 1 2 3 4 & 6 (Serr 123 4 
7 8 9101 1213 6 6 7 8 91011 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 | 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
91 22 23 24 25 26 27 | 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
98 29 30 31 26 27 28 29 30 

APL. 1 2 3 |Ocr. , 3.2 
4567 8 910 34656:7 8 9 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 | 10 11 12 13 14 16 16 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24} 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
25 26 27 28 29 30 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
May 1} 31 
9346567 8INv 12 3 4 6 6 
9 10 11 12 13 14 16 7 8 9°10 11 12 13 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22)| 14-15 16 17 18 19 20 
93 24 25 26 27 28 29 | 21 22 23:24 25 26 27 
30 31 28 29 30: 
June 1 2 3 4 5 |DeEc. 123 4 
6 7 8 91011 12 6 6 7°'8 91011 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 | 12 13 14 15 16:17 18 
90 21 22 23 24 25 26 | 19 20 21:22 23 24 25 
27 28 29 30 26 27 28 29 30 31 











POPULATION OF MARYLAND. , 
The following is the official statement of the number of in- 
habitants in each of the counties of this State, and the city of 
Baltimore, according to the late census, compared with th® 
for 1880: 1840 





Alleghany, 15,704 10,609 
Washington, 28,862 25.268 
Frederick, 34,983 45,789 
Carroll, 17,245 new county* 
Baltimore, 32,067 i 
Harford, 16,901 16,319 
.Montgomery, 14,659 19,816 
Prince Geurge’s, 19.483 20,474 
St. Mary’s, 13,244 13,459 
Calvert, 9,095 8,900 
Charles, 16,012 17.769 
Anne Arundel, 29,535 28,295 
Cecil, 17,362 15,432 
Kent, 10,840 10,501 
Caroline, 7,868 9,070 
Talbot, 12,103 12,947 
Queen Ann’s, 12,525 14,397 
Somerset, 19,504 20,166 
Dorchester, 18,809 18,686 
Worcester, 18,253 18,273 
Bahimore city, 102,513 80,620 
Totol, 467,567 447,040 


There are 157,926 white males, 157.635 white females; 29,- 
114 free black males, 32,825 free black females; 45,970 male 
slaves, 43,749 female slaves. The total white population is 
ape and the black 157,€56. The federal population is 

164, 
*From Frederick and Baltimore counties. 


The total population in 1838 was 447,040—and the io- 
crease in the last ten years has only been ‘ —out of the 
city of Baliimore the population of| the State has decreased. 

The new apportionment of members of Congress is to be 
made under the new census. It is not me ar the ratio 
will be less than 60,000 federal population foreach member, 
and it so Maryland will only be entitled to,.seven members. 
Any increase on that ratio will reduce our representation to 6. 


STATISTICS OF MARYLAND. 

The annexed tables, the details of which we have derived 
from the official returns recently made by the census takers, 
show the amount of the annua! products.of the various kinds 
of Grain, Tobacco, &e, in the several counties of the State: 

CEREAL GRAINS—BUSHELS:: 
Counties. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Buckwh. In.Corn 


Allegha. 84,368 292 213,581 48,281 30,104 114,957 
A. Arun. 206,143 28 265,922 26,079. 2,985 562,773 
Baltimore 143,081 545 300,110 79,022 9,116 522,801 
Calvert 36,982 55,775 548 — 166,592 
Caroline. 24,844 45,725 19,271 225 269,375 
Carroll 180.448 462 209,430 72,103 6,060 257,384 
Cecil 107,258 390 254,891 1,802 6,480 286,600 
Charles 91,231 40,992 4,533. - . 297,137 
Dorchester 87,358 61,812 7,951 476,781 
Frederick 912.817 666 387,096 279,570 4,770 831,134 
Harford 149,300 28 217,892 20,158 8,757 324,416 
Kent 133,470 30 263,393 3,250 1,118 502,539 
Montgo’y 142,757 890 225,167 27,704 2,638 398,385 
P.Geor. 80,147 --10 107.070 38,211 268 A 

Q. Ann's 113,412 5 117,765 35,767: 346 500,274 
31. Mary’s 68,372 61.842 1,568 83 255,905 
Somerset 36,778 125,697 422 ° 428,102 
Talbot 222,822 40,151 4,494 34 517,239 
Washi'n 698,786 268 424,951 113,509 1,864 652,041 
Worcester 20,979 163,520 ; 486,24 
Balt. city 100 168 60. 622 





3,541,433 3,614 3,579,950 784,303 47,858 8,356,565 
TOBACCO, HAY, POTATORS, &c. 
Counties. Tobacco-lts. Hay-tons. Hemp-tons, Potatoes-bus. 
Alleghany = 31,500 23 87 ,203 


Anne-Ard. 1,121,666 11,478 34 51,777 
Baltimore 9,417 17,258 _..- 183,456 
Calvert 3,689,695 392 ' 6,156 
Caroline 94 | 43879 
Carroll 238,560 14,710 6 112,271 
Cecil 7,880 | -': 40,926 
Charles . 5,265,371 332 : }! 6,366 
Dorchester 1,700 745 rare 25,373 - 
Frederick 357,991 . 18,993 + 125,273 
Harford 9,444 4. 79,880 
Kent 615. 4, 563 
Monigo’y 1,088,412 5428 54, 62,546 
P. George’s 9,259,423 2.618 ~ Oy 21,570 
Qu’n Ann. 1,416 : 14,275 
St. Mary’s 2,872,052 300 | 11,623 
Somerset t 52,091 
Talbot 225 506 20.224 
Washington 11,173 is 74,780 
Worcester | 39. 35,441 
Baltimore city 139 , “4 239 


ee 


1174 -. 1,058,901 


INSPECTIONS OF FLOOR IN 1840, 

The following is the amount of Flour inspected in this city 
during the year 1840, as made up from the returns of the in- 
spections published in our weekly report.—American. 

bbls. half bbls, 


21,916,012 110,816 














Howard street, 497,736 7,570 
City Mills, 217,256 24,036 
Susquehanna, 49,123 00 

Total, 764,115 31,606 


Besides the above there were inspected during the year 1,- 
196 hhds. 12,789 bbis, and 93 half bbls. Corn Meal; and 
5676 bbls. Rye Flour. 

We subjoin the inspection of Flour for the preceding ten 


ears :— 
< Years. bbls. half bbls. Total in bbls. 
ee GOT SIGs 0636 19,859..... 597,804 
eee 544 B78 600 cs 21 587 «.. 0 555,141 
1692,..... SIGS... 6s. 17,544..... 527,446 
$688, ...<s QB RO. 5 333 18,072..... 533,656 
1834, ..... 480,753...... 17,264..... 489.365 
rr 516.600...... Bl S88... 527,266 
1836, 393,.924...... 13,593 ..... 400,720 
aa 391 ,676...... $4307 323% 399,064 
SIRS 6520 420,636...... 39,233 =... 430,247 
1839,.....550.982...... 19,786..... 560,875 
1840,..... 764.315...... 31,606..... 779,918 


INSPECTIONS OF ‘TOBACCO IN 1841. 
Amount of Tobacco remaining on hand in the four hhds. 
State Warehouses in the City of Baltimore, on the 
31s} December,-1839... 0... eee c eee ce ees  9£83 


Amount inspected during the year 1840.......... 40,028 





‘| as in quality. 


Amount exported and consumed in 1840......... 44,069 
Leaving on hand on the 31st December, 1840:..... 6,542 
The amount inspected was of the following kinds ;— 

Maryland .......6- ee eeeee cecete 31,211 hhds. 
Ohio eoeeeee e@eeereerereeeeee ~. ererve 8,436 
VEER nc cicccscs ooece senmeces . ee 
Kentucky... 2.2... ++. sees csovcce 5. 8 
Pennsylvania ........... od bios 0% iL 
Total cee ew eeeere eee wees 40,628 








BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Cattle.—There were about 300 head of Beef cattle offered 
on Monday at the drove yards, about one half of which were 
taken by the gity butchers at $5,50 for inferior to »7 per 100 
Ibs. for those of strictly prime quality. About 60 head were. 
also driven North by the owners, and the balance laid over. 
Live Hogs have been in good supply during the week, and 
the sales of small lots have been at $5,75 to $6. A drove of 
+o — of prime quality were.sold yesterday at $5,50 per 
Ss. 

Grain.—The supplies by water are at an end for the sea- 
son. We hear of no transactions in wheat or Rye. A sale 
of Md. yellow Corn from store at 55 cents. Good Oats are 
worth 35 a 36 cents. Cloverseed has declined a litle, and 
we now quote at $4,87 a $5,12!. 
Flour.—There is nothing new to notice in the market for 
Howard street Flour. There is not much doing id the arti- 
cle and the sales that are making from stores are at $4,50 
generally. We quote the receipt prices at $4,378 to 94,44. 
Provisions.—Sales of 100 barrels new Mess Pork were 
made on Saturday at $16 eash. The last sale of new Prime 
was at $14 ontime. Limited sales of Mess Beef also at $13. 
No. | is held at $11, and prime at¢9. The price of new 
Bacon continues unsteady with very little duing in the article. 
The last sale of Sides was at9c. Hams are held nominally 
at 10 to 10¢c, and Shoulders at 8c. We note a sale of 
kegs new Western No. 1 Lard on Saturday at 94c, 4 mos. 
The operations in Butter are very limited. We continue to 
quote Glades No. 1 at 18 to 2lc; choice No. 2 at 16 to 18, 
common No. 2 at 14 to 15c, and No. 3 at 8 to 12c according 
to quality. Western No. 2 and No. 3 is held at Z to 9 cents © 
Molasses —At auction on Wednesday a parcel of Trinidad 
Molasses was offered, and the first lot of 5 hhds. sold at 19 
cents—sale stopped. ‘There is a large stock of old Molasses 
in market, the quality of which is aot prime; and therefore 
difficult of sale. We correct our quotations to correspond 
with the current rates. hat sgh: 

Pork.—The supply of Pork in market is not so large as it 
has been for several weeks, but is still fully eqval.to.the de- _ 
mand, Prices continue the same, viz; $5 to $5,25 for infe- 
rior to good qualities, and $5,50 for strictly prime., _ ; 

Rice —Sales of very good quality have ies made at $3,- 
50. Prime is held at 3,75. is he 9 ieee 

Sugar.—The only auction sale this. week.was on Tues- 
day, when 100 hhds. new crop New Orlvans..were sold at 


| $7,25 a 97,70. We note sales by private contract of 260 boxes 


‘Cuba brown, mostly at 8 cts. 6 mos. «f 

Tobacco.—There has been little or no inquiry for Mary- 
land Tobacco, the stock being very small, and the assortment 
such as to offer no inducements to purchasers; » The _ 
as usual at this season, are almost totally suspended. e 
continue former quotations, viz inferior and-common $4 a 

50 middling to good ¢.5,50 a $7,50; good $8 a $8,50, and 

ne $9 a $13. Ohio Tobacco is also without demand but 
considered fully worth former quotations, which we continue, 
viz. inferior and common at $4 a §4,50; middling $5; Good 
$5,50 a $6,50; fine red and wrappery $8 a $12; prine yellow 
at $7,50 a $10. The inspections of the week comprise 
mye iets 32 bhds Ohio; and 5 bhds. Kentucky total 
8. 

New York, ‘Jan. 2.—Prices of Flour remain steady at 
$4,932a5 for Gennesee. About 1500 bbls. have been purch- 
ased at the former rates for shipment to England. For South- 
ern Flour there is but little inquiry, and but little here.— 
Howard street and Georgetown we quote at $5,25. Rye is 
a litle higher, say 50a60c. Corn has also improved, and we 
now quote at 53a54c. No inquiry for wheat. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 2.—The Flour market continues with- 
out change, and the demand for export is moderate. Sales 
of Pa. Flour at $4,75, and choice brands $4,874 for export, 
and on Broad street at $4,69. Sales for city use at $4.75;. 
choice brands at higher rates, Sales of Rye flour at $2,75; 
subsequently at $2,37. Sales of Corn Meal in bbls. at $2,- 
374. and in hhds, at $11,50 for Pa. The sales of Cotton are 
in small lots to manufacturers; Upland at 103, Mobile lic 
per lb—-prices rather looking up, the accounts from Lurope 
being considered more favcrable for an advance on the new 
crop. which is generally believed to be short of an average. 
There being very litle Kentucky Tobacco in first hands, sales 
are ‘confined to small lots from dealers‘at full prices. ‘The 
supplies cf Cattle bave been barely equal to the demand. At 
market, 450 head Beef Caule, which sold at $6a7¢. 


A DEVON BULL AND Cow, 














50,611 


Represented as from a very superior stock—four years old next 
epring—the cow 100, the Lull 75 dolls, Apply to 8. SANDS. © 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 
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CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, an B 
iber offere for sale the following S’ viz. 
The subscriber DURHAMS , . “ ’ 
1B i ed, about 5 years old—price $100. 
1 gga Trimporte! stock, about 2 years old—§300. 
1 do Sto 6 yours old, 9160. 
.* ier 10 
1 theo lo 
i cow, i oan s in call by an imported ball, 5 years old, $400. 
1 HEIFER, 15 months old, out of imported stock, 4250. 
1 da 6 months old, do do 9150. 
Boveral Yearlings, bulls and heifers, $110. 
Do Spring Catves,do do $55. a 
Pedi rees and other aoe * — on application to S.Sands. 
Bvt 


1 BULL CALF, 5 to 6 months old, $75. 
Several COWS, 5 to 7 years old, $75, very ine stock. 


1 COW, a good breeder, 7 years ol\!, $50. 
YRSHIKES. 

Several very fine BULL CALVES, out of imported stock, 10 to 16 
months old, 75.t0 g110 each. ; 

A BULL and 2 COWS, (advertised in another place) will be sold 
if taken together, the owner not wi-hing to separate them, 
at less than cost and charges—less than $200 a head. 

MIXLD BREEDS. 

1 7-8 Darham Bull, about 4 years old, $50—entirely white. 

2 1-2 Dusham and !-2 Devon do. L two, the other $ years old, $80. 

13 4 Durham do. 4 years old last spring, gentle, and works in cart 
shafis, 975. 

A half Aldern-y, qr. Bakewell. qr. Devon, 2 1-2 years old, $100. 

A yearling HELPER, out of a full bred Durha:n cow, by a 3-4 bull 
of breed, a fine animal, very low at $30. , 

7-8 Durham and 1-8 Alderney Heifer, not 3 years old, now in calf 
by a celeb-ated Durhain bull, $110 deliverable here, or 100 
at Harper's Ferry. 

Severa! bull and herfer Calves, out of good common cows by an 
Ayrshire bull, 3 to 5 monthe old, 15 to §20 cach. 

Several do. do. by Durham bulle, sam» price and age. 

Do. do. do, do. do. 2 weeks old, $10 each. 

HuG 8. 

The breeders in the vicinity of the city having supplied them- 
selves with a number of as fine animals as are to be fuund perhaps 
in the U. 8.1 ill receive orders fur the selectioa of pigs of the ful- 

wing breeds— 

at het spott d with white Berkshires, 8 weeks old, 20 to $25 a pr. 

White Berkshires, do do do 

Crovs’ of tie Ulster on the B-rkshire do do do 

Tu-carora, crovs of the Berkshire on the China, gi do 
Grade Pigs, viz. 3-4 Berkshire 1-4 Neapolitan—3-4 Berkshire 1-4 

China, all very fine—g10 per pair. a 

Irish Grazier—orders will be put on file and supp'ied as soon as 
possible—there ‘eing but few of this breed and a number of orders 
on hand, it will be some time befre any additional ean be filled— 
but they will be sent in accordance with tho old rule, “first come 

” 


ben SHEEP. 


Bakewell and other Sheop, rams and ewes, 30 to 50 dols. each. 
3 to 5 months old, 15 to 20 dolls. each. 
€#A list of Animals forsale will be kept at the office of the A- 
merican Farmer, corner of Baltimore and North streets, one square 
eouth of the Post Office, and the undersigned respectfully invites 
Farmers, Planters and others, visiting Baltimore, to call on him and 





he will be to render them every assistance in his power in 
making po okentons. Address, post paid, ; 
de 30 8. SANDS, publisher American Farmer. 
LIME—LIME. 
The subscribers are prepared tofurnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 


at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- 
as good terms as can be had at sny other establish- 


in the 
“They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by lotter. The Kilne being situated 
immediately the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. NB. Wood received in payment at market os 
ap 22. 3m E. J. COOPER & Co. 


JOHN T. DUR®ING, Agricultural Implement Manu- 
facturer, Grant and Ektioott street, near Pratt st. im the rear 
of Messrs. Dinemere & Kyle's, Baltimore, 

Anxious to render satiefaction to his friends and the public, has 
prepared a stock of Implements in his line, manufactured by expe- 
rieneed workmen, with matarials selected with care; among thein, 
Rice's Improved Wheat Fan, said to be the best in use, and 
Straw 





approved of at the receat Fair at Ellicott’s Mills, $25 
from : to _ 
Shellers, hand or horse power 3 to 
Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 4150 
up, 


by Wiley Ploagh, Beast’ do, Chenoweth's do, New York do, self 


do, hill-side do of ne left hand Ploughs of ante 
po Harrows, r plein; Cultivators, expanding or plain, 
Wheat Some aan Scythes hung, &c. 
for machinery or wholesale or retail; 
and gee assortment of Tools for farm or 
of will be sold on the most planing 
sers oc | 








CALVES. 
to procure the above valuable breed 
can be supplied at all seasons of the 
blood, from dams that are coop miLx- 


Bore: at 
arm, 


Pores | i 
J York T ke Road, and th 
oie “vs , on PET ER BLATCHLEY: Maneger . 


A HANDSOME DURHAM BULL, 

18 months old, of the very bost milking s'ock, will be sold for 
110 dollars—he is a great bargain. Alsu a 15 16ths Bull of same 
breed, 5 years old, calves of his getting were much admired at the 
late exhibition in Delaware, presented by Joh. Barney, esq.—he is 
a noble animal—price 80 dols. Apply to S. SANDS. ja 6 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

One of the subscribers having recently spent nine days in Al- 
bany and its vicinity, bas succeeded (by the kind aid of Mr. John 
Lossing, of that city) in securing some of the best bred Berkshire 
stock in the State of New York; also that noble and most beauti- 
ful animal. the full bred Berkshire boar, Paince Atseat, imported 
in 1839 by Mr. Joseph Berry, an Engl:eh gentleman, for his own 
use—bred by C. & W. Bush, Evqrs., Berkshire, England—being 
the male of the two imported pigs specially noticed by Mr. John 
Lossing in his communication ished in the May No. 7th vol. of 
the Albany Cultivator—all of which, together with their former 
stock, except the impurted male, are from the stock of Judge Spen- 
cer, Mr. Lossing, and vir. Wells, of Albany, N. Y. 

The subscribers, from the atteution they purpose to give to the 
breeding of pigs from their valuable stock, and being determined 
not to send either rin or culls from their piggery, flatter them- 
selves that they will be able to furnish pigs as well bred and in as 
fine condition as can be produced from auy other piggery in this 
country. 

Having disposed of all their fall pigs, they will continue to receive 
orders for their spring litters of pure Berkshire pigs, ready for de- 
livery from the !-t of June to the middle of July, 1341. Price at 
their piggery $21) per pair;cooped and delivered in the City of Ual- 
tunore, or shipped at the purt of Baltimore, $25 per pair. 

Also for halt bioods out of good country sows, by Prince Albert. 
—Price at their piggery $8 per pair; cooped and delivered in, or 
shipped at the port of Baltimore, $10 per pair. 

All commuuications post paid will meet with prompt attention 
according to date. Address THOS. T. GURSUCH 

and = ED‘WD.GOKSUCH, 
Hensrorp, Baltunore Co. Md. 
jan. 6, Or SAML. SANDS, office American Farmer. 


BERKSHIRE AND IMPROVED ULSTER PIGS. 

The subscriber will receise orders for ‘is spring litters of pure 
Berkshire Pigs, bret frown the stock of Mr. C. N. Bement, and Mr. 
John Lo:sing, of Albany, N. ¥Y. and importations from England. 
Also for improved Ulster Pigs, bred from the celebrated stuck of 
Mr. Murdock, of treland. Also for crosses uf Berkshire and Ulster, 
and the black and white Berkshire Address 

JOHN P. E. STANLEY, Baltimore, Md. 
~ On hand, ready f.r delivery, a few pairs of Berkshires, black or 
white—price $20 to $25. according to age. de 23 
EXECUTOR’S SALE OF LANDS 
On West and South Rivers, Anne Arundel county. 

The eubscriber intending to clore the sales of lands under the will 
of the late William Steua't, offers at public sale at Butler's tavern 
on WEDNESDAY, the 20th January next, at 11 o’clock in the 
forenoon, unless previously dispused of at private sale, the two fol- 
lowing valuable FARMS. 

let. The MANOR PLANTATION, containing about $13 acres 
near Mount Zion meeting house, surrounded by the lands of Messr® 
Henry A. Hall, Jas. Cheston, jr. Benjamin Welch, M‘Gill, Owings, 
and the widow Gott, in one of the most desirable parts of that fer- 
tile district known as the West River district. 

2d. BEARD'S HABITATION, containing 254 acres, immedi- 
ately adjeining Davidsonville, a post office 10 miles from Annapo- 
lis, on the mail road to Washington. Itis distant about 30 miles 
from Baltimore, but being within an hour's drive of the Annapolis and 
Elkridge rail road, there isthe means of getting to Baltimore with 
ease in three houre twice every day, and what is more important, 
there is an opportunity of coming to Baltimore every morning, and 
of returning in the evening ofthe same day after transacting busi- 
ness in the city. These farms are well known for their fertility, 
healthiness and other advantages, such as being well watered and 
timbered, &c. 

Terms will be made known at sale, and a liberal credit will be 
given to purchasers who give satisfactory security. Should the 
sale be prevented by the inclemency of the weather, it will take 
place at Butler's at same hour the next fair day. 

de 30 ts G. H. STEUART, Ex’r. 
¢F-Nat. Intel. and Md. Repub. insert weekly till sale. 


‘i THRESHING MACHINES. 


The subscriber has on hand several very superior Threshing Ma- 
chines and Horse Powers of his own manufacture and which he can 
warrant to be equal to any machino of the kind ever made io this 
country. 

He has also two of Pitts Railway horse powers on hand calcula- 
ted for two horses to work onit at a time, these also were made on 
my premises. —He has likewise on hand two of Mr. Urmy's horse 
powers & threshing «machines for sale. 

Horse powers and Threshing machines will be sold separately 
from each other if required. Also on hand his general assortment 
of Ploughs & plough castings at wholesule and retail, as well asa 
large s'ock of his celebrated Giylindrcal StrawCutters, cornshellers, 
wheat fans, cultivators, &c. &c. and a fewof F. H. Smith’s lime 
carts or lime Spreaders still on hand, Landreth’s garden seeds al- 
ways on hand at retail. J. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street. 

ae 9. above Charles st. 


AN IMPORTED SPANISH JACK FOR SALE. 

This jack was imported from the Island of Minorca, in the.U. S. 
ship Constitution, in 1838 ; he is between 144 and 15 hands high, 
is a dark brown, almost black; he is at present in Fairfax county, 
Va. but could be brought to this county in a few days, should a 
purchaser offer. ‘Those of the ime importation which have been 
sold brouzht $15/0. Any gentleman wanting an anima! of this 
de cription may not for years have an opportunity of securing one 
superior to that now offered. The owner will sell him at his fair 


























value, but his object in parting with him is not such as to induce 





HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 


The subscriber resp’ctfu'ly informs the public that he is 
gaged in manuficuring these celebrated ‘caahiath they one! ne 
so well known that it is not deemed necessary here to enla mf 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bush» 
el: of shelied corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one hy 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked, Abun. 
dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as well 
as of the perfect mauner in which the work isdone. His Maching 
could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has ofteg 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparative} 
valueless by any attempt to make it do tuo much, this therefore Z 
not intended to put the corn in the Bac, but to be exactly what (he. 
farmer requires at the low price of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also infurms the public, that he continues to mam 
ufacture Pi.ughs of every variety, and more particularly hie 
sel! sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the plecead 
ploughs of every other kind. He also manufactures Martineau’ 
tron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability 
has never been surpassed. The subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, theso horse powers cannot be legally sold by any othes 
person within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order ag 
the shortest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this estsblishy 
ment. . B. CHENOWETH, 

corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. bridge, of 
No. 30, Pratt street. Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1840. ie 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTs. 


The subscriber having given his attention to the improvement of 
farming implements for the last year, flatters himself that he hag 
been successful in imp: oving the following articles :— : 

A machine for planting cotton, corn, bee's, tuta-baga, carrots, 
turnips, onions, and ali kinds of ga:den seeds. He is so well satis: 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flattering prospects 
o! a large sale, that he has ma-te arrangements to have 30 imachines 
built per week. The testimonials uf gentlemen that have examine 
ed and witnessed the operation, will c!early show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug The price of this machine will be $25. The 
money will be refunded to the purci.aser if the machine does nof 
give satisfaction. 

A machine for husking, shelling, separating, winnowing and put 
ting in the bag,corn, or any kind of grain. Jt will husk, shell, 
clean, and put in the bag, 600 bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and put it in the 
bag perfectly clean. This machine will cost about $200. It occur 
pies less room than the common threshing machine, and requires ae 
buut two third the speed—and not more than 4 horses to drive it.<~ 
The husking and shelling part of this machine is the same as Mr, 
Ubed cones be except that the cylinder is one solid piece of cast 
iron, instead of several pieces bolted and hooped together. The 
other poiritsare a new arrangement, for which the subscriber is ae 
bout to take a patent. Certificates that the machine will perfurm 
what is above stated, can be produced from gentlemen that have 
seen the machine in operation at the south. 

The attention of the public is again called to the Ditching Mae 
chine, which has been now in successful operation more than one 
year, and that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut with one 
machine the last season, by one man and one horse. 

A horse power made more on the original plan of the stationary 
power, which is admitt: d by farmers and mechanics to be the best 
as there is less friction, and of course more power. The only dif 
ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, by being 
easily taken apart, and carried from place to place; by taking out 
afew bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine : the first 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, working in to the piniun 14 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is a bevel 
wheel 24 feet in diameter, working in pinion 8 in. in diameter; oa 
this shaft is a cone of ray of different sizes, so as to give differs 
ent sp eds required. We ean have 1200 revolutions per minute 
of a Sinch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per minute. It 
is of sufficient staength for 6 or8 horses. The eastings of this mar. 
chine will weigh aout 850 pounds; the price will be $130—one for 
2 or 4 horses will est about 75 to $100, built on the same plan. 

A machine for morticing posts and sharpening rails for fence, and 
alse forsawing wood in the woods, and plaining any kind of scan’ 
ling or boards, can be seen at my s'op in Lexington, near Liberty: 
street, over Mr. Joseph Thomis’ Turning shop—This machine will 
be made to order, and will cost $150. 

A wachine for boring holes in the ground for posts, mproved 
Jately, and warranted to bea good article—Price a 

Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining machineg 
Tenning do ; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw Setters, 
Turving Lathes an’ Circular Saw Arbors, and benches for tenoning 
the same, of various kind~, and for various uses- Cutting and cleam 
ing chisels for morticing machines. 

The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanicsd 
Baltimore and its vicinity, for the liberal support he hae roceived, 
and hopes by strict attention to his business, to receive from the lib 
eral and enterprising mechanics and farmers, (whose motto iste 
keep up with the times,) an equal share of their patronage. 

Enquire of Edwards & Cobb, Nu. 7; N. Charles str et, Baltl 
more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning-shop 
No- 29, Lexington, near Libe:ty-street. GEORGE PAGE. 

FOR SALE, 


A red and white Cow, good, fair milker, and gentle, with a half 
Ayrshire calf at her side, two weeks old—the owner having more 








him tosacrifice him. Offers addressed (post paid) to the under- than he wishes to keep through the winter, will s!1 them for $95. 


signed will meet prompt attention. 


SAMUEL SANDS, Ap plyat this office. 


de 23. 





now ew wet 
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